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al badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, that the members of this Grand Chapter 
do sympathise with the bereaved partner and afflicted 
family of their deceased companion; and tender to 
them the assurance that his memory is dear to our 
hearts, and that our consolation is the hope that this 
dispensation of Divine Providence, though our mutual 
loss, is his great gain. 


Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be furn- 
ished to the family of our deceased companion. 

Resolved, that the Grand Chaplain, be requested in 
his next annual address, to pronounce an Eulogy on 
the character of our deceased companion. 


Meeting of the General Grand Chapter of the U. S. 


Whereas, the General Grand Chapter, and the 
General Grand Encampmentof the United States, will 
hold their next Triennial meeting in September next, 
in the city ef New York. 

Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed to 
unite with any committee which may be appointed by 
the Grand Encampment and Grand Lodge of this state 
for the purpose of giving a respectful and hospitable 
reception to those Honorable Bodies. 

Resolved, that M. E. Richard Penaell, and Com- 
panions George P. Morris, James Millar, John Van 
Duyne, and Alexander H. Robinson he said com- 
mittee. 


Portrait Gallery of Emineni American Freemasons. 


The committee to whom we rtferred the prospec- 
tus of the work proposed for publication by our M. E. 
Comp. James Herrine, under the title of ** The Por- 
trait Gallery of eminent Ameri¢an Freemasons, and 
Historyofthe Masonic Institution in the United States," 
reported, that they had considered the subject and are 
satisfied that such a work is calculated to promote the 
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GRAND CHAPTER OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


Among the proceedings of the Grand Chapter of the 
State of New York, at its annual meeting on the 2d. 
inst. the following are deemed of . sufficient interest to 
the fraternity generally to be published in the Masonic 
Register. 


Tribute tothe memory of the late Grand High Priest. 


The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the State of New 
York, having learned with the deepest regret, the de- 
cease of their worthy and much respected companioa, 
Jacos Ten Brozck Van Vecuren, who for a num- 
ber of years filled the office of Grand High Priest, and 


presided over the deliberations of the Grand Chapter 
with dignity and honor to himself, and in the highest 


usefulness. to. the fraternity, in testimony of their re- 


spect for his manly virtues, their regard for his personal 


worth, and their love for his memory, do resolve that 


best interest of the Masonic Institution, by placing 
before the fraternity the lives and portraits of those 
distinguished men who have been equally the orna- 
ment of their country and of masonry. ‘I'he comple- 
tion of such a work uniting important Historical in- 
formation with the letters, addresses, orations, &c. on 
Masonry from those who have been important actors 
in the history of our country, will tend to place our 
institution in its true position. The committee, there- 
fore, most heartily recommend the work to the Grand 
Chapter for its sanctiog and.approval; and that the 
following resolption be adopted : 

Resolved, that the Grand Chipter of the state of 
New York do approve of the weak proposed by our 
M. E. Comp. James Herring, eanitled “* The Portrait 
Gallery of Eminent American’ Freemasons ;” and 
while they commend it to the supjort of the fraternity, 
do give to the author, free accessto the records and 
archives of this Grand Chapter fe such information 
on our Masonic History a8 may je necessary for his 
work. 

The Grand Chapter adopted th report of the com- 
mittee, and the resolution recomnended by them. 


Receipts and Expenétures. 


Received for dues, and income o permanent fund, 
$1263 77 
789 864 


473 904 


Expended for pay of members, chrity, &c. 





Balance in the Treasury. 


Permanent Fug, 

The funds of the Grand Chapv are as follows :— 
Bond and Mortage. $6000 
33 shares of Albany City Bank sick. 3300 
10 shares of stock of Bank. of Altmy. 300. 


Loan to Hunter & Martin, and geress, 









‘and Hseful Hnowledge, 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1841. 
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Delivered before Mount Moriah Lodge, No. 106, of 
Louisville, Ky. at the stated meeting of the Lodge, 
on the evening of Monday, January 18th, A. L. 
5841. 





BY THE REV. BR. THOMAS BOTTOMLEY. 
BRETHREN, 

You have requested me to address you this evening 
on your religious, moral, and Masonic duties, and al- 
though laboring under a deep sense of my incapacity 
to throw even a shadow of light npona subject em- 
bracing so wide a scope and which has been treated on 
by so many abler members of the fraternity, than my- 
self—yet still as a brother of the mystic tie, I feel bound 
to comply with your request, as far as my humble a- 
bilities will admit. 

First, by our religious duties we understand the du- 
ty we oweto God, is tormed by our belief in his 
existence, together with rewards and punishments in 
a future state of existence—these principles I think 
are clearly recognized by the rules laid down in our 
first admission to the portals of the temple, and which 
are given to us as a guide through life. The All-see- 
ing Eye is to remind us that the Beneficent Author 
of uur being, keeps an ever watchful eye upon even 
our most secret actions, and that he will ultimately re- 
ward us all, according to our works. ‘The prayers we 
offer to Him, correspond with this belief—the bible is 
prized by us as an inestimable gift of God to man, and 
is therefore dedicated to him; and we are also inform- 
ed that the Holy Scriptures point out the whole duty 
of man. We are also required as masons strictly to 
obey the moral Law, which consists in loving the Lord 
our God, with all our heart, with all our soul, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. We also say thatwe arewught 
to subdue our passions—the Rough Ashler is an em- 
blem of this, and the book which we take for our spir- 
itual Tressle Board represents man as so polluted by 
nature, that even David the man after God’s own heart, 
prayed ‘+ Create in me a new heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” Man is also represented as a cage 
of unclean birds, he is also said spiritually to be all 
wounds and bruises and putrifying sores—and when 
God viewed man, they were all gone out of the way; 
there was none righteous no, not one! Now as by 
nature we are all unclean and unholy, how shall we 
purify ourselves but by following the precepts of our 
Lord and Master, which we have taken for our Rule 
and Guide. I graatthat by moral culture, we may 
learn to curb our passions, but not subdue them.— 
Our Most Excellent Grand Master, Solomon, King of 
Israel, the great patron of aur Order, was well aware 
of this, for we read that at the dedication of the tem- 
ple, he fervently asked of his heavenly Father, to hear 
his children, and when he heard forgive. What would 
the temple have been with all its’ massy columns, its 
elegance of design, and correctness of execution—its, 
exquisite finish and durability of material, if the She- 
kina had not dwelt between the Cherubims, and over- 
shadowed the mercy seat—it would have been like a 


house without a tenant, or a body without a soul— 
they c ntinually offered their sacrifices and prayers 
by faith in the Messiah to come, and they trusted in 
him to take away their pollutions and guilt—this is 
particularly set forth by the scape goat, and their sin 
offerings, and if Solomon felt it necessary to pray— 
“hear thou ia heaven thy dwelling place, and when 
thou hearest forgive’—how much more should we 
feel that without his help, we can do nothing—how 
earnestly should we be endeavoring to climb the theo- 
logical ladder, which Jacob in his vision saw the pria- 
cipal rounds, of which are va nese 5 and Charity. 
Faith the und, aiie wt that through 
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his is absolutely necessary, neither 
a good mason, who thinks because he has made 
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self acquainted with all the mystic rites and ceremo- 
nies, that this all that is necessary. ‘No, the good 
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No. 9. 
WORKS OF FICTION. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 195. 

But there is another class who deny the Principle in- 
volved in works of fiction, and it is to the opinions of 
these, that we would particularly address Ourselves at 
present. These opinions when strictly examined may 
be reduced to a narrow compass. They attempt to 
give credit to their cause by holding themselves out 
as the zealous advocates of truth anda just represen- 
tation of nature, and maintain that any thing which | 
bears the name of fiction must be the direct reverse o! 
truth. We have on another occasion, attempted to 
show that there is that in the nature of maa which re 
fuses to recognize as beautiful, that which is not true, 
and accordant to nature, and it is perhaps therefore 
unnecessary to show the falsity of the assumption 
that the narration of any thing which has not actually 
faken place, must necessarily be false to nature. A 
narration may therefore be true to natare, though it 
may be untrue in fact, that is, it may consist of cha- 
racters, which, though never in being, either resemble 
some who have existed, or display probable combina- 
tions of the faculties and traits common to all; and it 
| may recite events which under the circumstances pro- 
posed, would have niturally occurred from the action 
of such characters. Now history may he supposed by 
some to contain all the various modificatioasof human 
character, and works descriptive of actual scenes, al! 
the varieties of the beautiful which can be required for 
our instruction or amusement. But in this’ supposi- 
tion is involved the false phitosophy that the mind 
does not possess a distinct faculty which, not only, ap- 
preciates the forms of beauty actually presented by na. 
ture, but delights in creating new forms itself and re- 
ceives pleasure from the contemplation of such crea- 
fions of others. They forget too, that there are minds 
which are unwilling to apply themselves to the more 
strictly intellectual kinds of reading, and'in thus ea- 
deavoring to debar them from works of fiction, they 
would would tn fact, prevent them from reading at all 
The more successful course would be to indulge this 
taste for works that are attracrive to such minds, and 
thus form a taste for reading which might easily be di- 
rected by degrees to other pursuits. 

There is-one objection however which bears about 
it more plausibility, and therefore deserves an answer. 
It is said that the reading of these kinds of works, and 
especially novels, creates a sympathy which finds no 
object upon which to expend itself, and therefore, 
when objects really deserving are presented to us, our 
feelings have become bluated, and the appropriate 
emotion fails to be excited: We doubt the correct- 
ness of the assertion, but granting that it be so, one 
or two extracts from a high authority upon these sub- 
jects, will afford a complete answer to this objection. 
Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criticism, remarke— 
+ it already must have occurred to him (the reader) 
that if, in reading, ideal presence be the means by 
which our passions are moved, it makes no difference 
whether the subject be a fable or a true’ history ;.when 
ideal presence is complete, we perveive every objegt 
as in our sight; and the mind totally oecupied vith an | 
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thinks masonry consists inj did it unto me. Let}s then dear Brethren go live, 
keeping exseete 0 the order, is ao good masou.— that wo may live belovdl and die lamented, 


interesting event, finds no-teisure forreflection. | Thi, 
reasoniog is confirmed’ by constant and universal ex- 











perience. Lat us take indies deidsidcretion the meet- 
ing of Hector and’ Adromache, in the sixth book of 
Wiad ; or some of the passionate scenes in King Lear: 

these pictures of human life, when we sre_ sufficiently 
engaged, give an impression of reality not less distinct 
rhan that given by Tacitus in his description of the 
death of Otho : we never once reflect whether the sto- 
ry be true or feigned ; rflection comes afterwards, when 
we have the scene no longer before our eyes.” Again 
he says—‘‘ To. support the foregoing theory, I add 
what [ reckon a decisive argument: which is, that even 
genuine history has no command over our passions 
but by ideal presence only : and consequently, that in 
this respect it stands upon the same footing with fable 

To me it appears clear, that in neither can oursympa, 

thy hold firm against reflection; for if the reflection 
that a story is a pure fiction prevent our sympathy, so 
will equally the reflection that the persons described 
are no longer existing.” The objection then urged by 
these gentlemen would carry them too far, and oblige 
them to denounce history on the same ground that they 
do works of fiction. It has been urged too, though 
the subject is scarcely worth considering, thatthe ten_ 
dency of many novels particularly, is immoral, thee 
they not only describe vicious characters, but recom- 
mend them to our approbation, or convey secretly, 
immoral notions and, opinions to the minds of their 
readers through the mouths of attractive characters 

We know, there is a Bulwer in the department of fic’ 
titious writings, but we should remember also tha; 
there has been a Gibbon in that of history. These 
are instances which should not be cited as proving 
ahe general character or influeace of either of these 
classes of works. 

As for the objection that contact with vice, shonld 
always be avoided, and that this kind of writing often 
presents for our contemplation, characters of the most 
vicious and inimoral description, it may be replied 
that we might as well shut ourselves up in an ancho- 
rite’s éell, if we determine to seclude ourselves from 
ever seeing the exhibitions of vice and immorality.— 
Our intercourse in the world must inevitably force us 
frequenily into such scenes, and as long as they are 
viewed in their true light, and no attempt is made to 
elothe them in the garb of virtue, the contemplation 
of them will to a rightly constituted mind, he produ- 
tive rather of benefit than injury. 

There are few whose intercourse in the world, par- 
gicularly in the spring time of life, is so extended, or 
whose observation is so acute, asto enable them to 
understand all or even many of the infinite modifica- 
tions of human character, or whose engagements would 
permit them to seek im nature for all those varietics of 
beauty and sublimity which are the appropriate stimu- 
lito their imaginative faculty. And even were this 
the case, there are perhaps fewer still who in youth 
are able to draw for themselves the inferences which 
were intended to be deduced from all these differen- 
ees of character, or feel the einotions which were in- 
tended to be excited by these scenes of beauty, or be 
able to combine them in all the forms which are sug- 
gested by the poet's fancy. Who can say that while 
these are the objects of the novelist and the poet, their 
works should be condemned as injurious? And yet 
this is the object constantly kept in view by the best 
of these authors. Nor are their works addressed sole- 
ly to what is called the imagination. To read them 
properly, and use them as they were intended to be, 
requires the exercise of a keen discrimination and a 
sound judgment. They afford a greater opportunity 
for the play of the moral feelings than is often met 
with ia the ordinary affairs of life, aad prepare us to 
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act in noalagous cireumstances, of which we would 
otherwise be devoid of experience. A proper relaxa- 
tion is also afforded to our, mind after being engaged 
in the severe occupations of life, and our feelings are 
often soothed and elevated and rendered happy by the 
perusal of the pleasing taste or glowing images of the 
enraptured poet. Many other considerations of a 
more impotrant character might be added to demon- 
strate the benefits which belong to this class of* writ- 
ings; but our remarks have already been too much 
extended. The suggestions which have been made 
will be perceived to be based upon the idea of a prop’ 
er selection of the subjects of our reading and a mod. 
erate use of them. We by no means advocate the 
propriety of making that which was intended to be a 
subordinate object of attention, a principal one, nor 
do we admire or approve the love-sick sentimentalist, 
or the unrestrained ravings of a diseased imagina- 
tion. 

Instead of any further enumeration of the beneficial 
tendency of fictitious works, we must content ourselves 
by referring to the history and reputation of the im 
mortal Shakespeare, whose sayings have become pro. 
verbs, and whose writings have become almost a gener- 
al medium of thought; of the sublime Milton: of the 
great and beloved Scott, whose name and works wil! 
ever rest near to the heart of every lover of truth and 
beauty. And let us not forget to recognize the claimg 
of the other sex in the splendid creations of the gen- 
ius of Joanna Baillie and Maria Edgeworth. 
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THE WILD MAN OF ESSEX. 


(Good fortune visits the Seven with as lutle reluctance as she 
waits upon any other association of generous fellows—in sypvort 
of which assertion we submit the following article which was kind- 
ly presented tous by a gemleman, who during a tour in the north 

art of this State,—two years since, kept a kind of ** Every day 
nook” from which the “ wild man of Essex” has for the first time 
been extracted.] 

Chandler informs me that about the middle of May 
jn 1836, « man in a deranged state of mind, came to 
the Newcomb settlement, about fifty miles west from 
Crown Point. He made some strange requisition o! 
the family at whose house he stopped,—remained but 
for a moment, and disappeared in the measureless fo- 
rest on the west. Nothing of him was known unti! 
towards the close of September, when he was found 
by some trappers near sixty miles in the wilderness, 
barefooted and his clothes tora in tatters;—his frame 
so emaciated, that he seemed little else than a struc- 
ture of bones and tendons 9 sework of skin. 

In the month of fi s made by barefeet, 
were seen upon the find afterward along the 
beach of a lake in the sand. 26 was next seen from 
a distance picking cran es /A marsh,—but he wag]. 
never taken, until discovered the act of preparing 
his bed for the night. Whea @eme upon by the trap- 
pers he had collected high pil@® of moss, and strewn 
them on either side and all ag@und him, and was just 
preparing with a large mat r to cover himself en- 
tirely from view. He expresg@ no surprise on seeing 
them, and consented with litté opposition to accom- 
paay those who found him, from the society of the 
denizens of the wilderness to the hearths of civilized 
men. 

His appetite was so voracious upon smelling food 
for the first time, that they were compelled to confine 
him with cords, that it mightbe given in sufficiently 
small quantities. He has singe been removed to the 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Who can imagine the scenes of suffering through 
which this man passed? Awzy from home, from the}; 
smile of affection, and from the enjoyment of all those 


















endearing attentions that make life a blessing, in the] un 
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wide widened of the ioiees, the companion of pan- 
thers and the associate of bears. Who cap think of 
his awful situation and restrain a wish for the dawn of 
millenial glory, when lesion of intellect shall ain 
known. 

See him sustaining his nearly famished body with 
the berries that are to be obtained by standing in the 
water and only one at a time ;=—see him gathering outs 
and acorns, fit food for swine, and these with none of 
the variety that to a cultivated taste renders food pala- 
table ;—see him ina cold rainy night, with no genial 


-| blaze to dry his drenched limbs, and with nothing but 


a veil of moss between him and the mad winds of the 
skies ;—see him in this state of human suffering mak- 
ing the instinctive exertions to keep alive the link that 
unites his spirit to his body, aud can the heart but go 
out to sympathise with him in the loss of some near 
friend, or in the misfortune of some affair of romance, 
which has thrown between him and the suashine of 
reason so frightful a cloud? To me there is nothing 
more awful than a mind in ruins, and I would sooner 


_|a thousand times that my friends were laid in a quiet 


grave where [ might go and shed tears over their re- 
mains, than that they became the victims of insanity. 





MISCELLANY, 











Appison anp MALHERBE.—Addison’s extreme anx- 
iety to write finely and properly sometimes proved lu- 
dicrous. He was charged to write an account of the 
demine of Queene Anne to Prince George of Den- 
mark; but delayed it so long, that the government 

was obliged to employ one of the clerks to do it, who 
afterwards boasted that he had done what Addison 
could not—Malherbe was still more unfortunate, He 
undertook to address some stazas of condolence to the 
President of Verdun $ he was three years in perform- 
ing his task; and he presented them, the president 
had already easayed @ more substantial mode of con- 
dolence in taking a second ‘wife. Le Globe, whichre- 
lates this anecdote, calculates that during the twenty- 
five years of his poetical life, he wrote just thirty-three 
lines per year, and that he would waste half a ream of 
paper in the correction of a single stanza. 





A Punnsine Leoisnator.—A legislator in Indiana 
who introduced a bill for the construction of a bridge 
ina certain location where two bayous or streams 
crossed each other, said that as this was an X-stream 
case, he saw no objection that could be offered on the 
passage of the bill. 


A REAL KENTUCKIAN. 


A Kentuckian, we believe of that class familiasly 
called a * Hog Merchant,” rode up to a public house 
in the west, where a number of gentlemen were seated 
in the piazza. After a low bow to the company, he 
inquired if any present could tell him what was good 
fora burn. ‘A young physician (there being several 
present) stepped forward, and with much complaisance 

gave him a learaed lecture on burns, the mode of treat- 
ey &c. &c., for which he was thanked politely by 
the Kentuckian who informed him, that his prescrip- 
tion would not answer his present complaint, as-his © 
saddle bianket had been very badly burnt the night 
previously. On hearing this the physician became 
exasperated, and told him if he would alight he would 
g.ve him a good flogging. The Kentuckian again 
bowed and said, that he would not alight for two flog- 
gings let alone one, and rode off with much gravity 
and self satisfaction, 








A French Priest of some humor says* whe the 
celebrated Bourdelyne preached at Rouen, the trades- 
men forsook their shops, laren | theke annul ws, Phys. 





icians their sick; but when [ 
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own business. 
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STATISTICAL. 


LONDON PORTER BREWERIES. 


Accustomed as a provincial inhabitant of the United 
om is to estimate at a very high rate the extent 
Londoa porter breweries, from his finding the 

vererage im abundance in every spot on which he may 
set his foot, yet the reality, when it is his fortune to 
visit the actual scene of the manufacture in question, 
will prove in general far to éxceed any anticipations 
which may have been formed. Nothiag which a 
stranger can behold in the whole British metrepolfs 
will strike and amaze his eye more than the mere ap- 
pearance of one of the larger brew-houses of the city 
with ite enormous coppers, huge fermenting vessels, 
and monster-like store-vats; while, if he carries his 
observations farther,and examines into all the dealings 
and ramnifications of sucha concern, his mind will be 
jilled with still greater astonishment at the seemingly 
incalculable amount of capital embarked in it, as ne- 
cessary to sustain and carry iton. The first question 
which suggests itself to one’s thoughts, on looking at 
the lakes of porter perpetually being manufactured in 
such places, is, ** Who is to drink allthis?” One 
can scarcely believe that any given number of human 
throats, even of the thirstiest order,can consume these 
s:as of liquor as fast as they seem to be produced.— 
Yet but a short residence in the mighty city which 
is the sceae of this production, will remove much of 
this wonderment from the stranger’s mind. He will 









upon which the experiment was based. Only four loans to the publican on the security of his lease, and 
of the London brewhouses do really make use of the from the moment that necessity or any other cause 
Thames river water! In other words, not a sixth part|temp's him to accept such a loan, he is bound. to the 
of the London porter is manufactured with water from lending party. Indeed, the advance is made on the 
that source. The breweries have in most cases pri- | Open und direct condition that he shall sel] the lender’s 
vate wells, and the liquor brewed thus is no what infe- liquor, and his alone, ‘The publican, ia shont, becomes 
rior in quality to that into which the river water enters. /@ mere retail-agent for the behoof of one particular 
The public at least, have never discovered any differ- Company. They clap their signs above his door, and 
ence. So much for the Thames water fallacy. |he can no longer fairly call the house hisown. The 
The real cause of the pleasing bitter relish and aro-| quantity of money thus lent out by the London brew- 
ma of the London porter, we have good authority for|¢rs 's enobmous. One house alone, we know trom 


asserting, rests with the malt used, and also the mode |890d authority, has more than two hundred thousand’ 


of curing it for use. The hops, of course, are a prin- | pouads so employed. Perhaps the reader will have 
cipal source of the bitter in all porter, but in the case |@ Still better idea of the extent to which this system 
of London porter, the delightful bitter smack is not |!5 carried, when he is tald that a single brew-house 
so much derived from the employment of a large al-/has fifteen thousand pounds worth of sign-boards stuck 
lowance of hops, as from the use, in the brewing of UP Over London—rating these articles, of course. at 
great quantities of brown or embrowned malt, which) their cost prices. ‘This explains what a stranger in 
malt is cured along with dried wood of astringent| the metropolis is at first very much struck with—the 
quality. This wood is mixed with the malt, and, he-| ee 
sides contributing to the spirit and strength of the’ Entire, = Meux’s Double Refined,” or “ Combe and 
beverage, is the ingredient that imparts to its much| Delafield $s Brown Stout House,” that meet the eye 
prized aroma. Inthe introduction of this astringent|' every part of London. These signs are of such 
wood, consists the long-sought-for secret. All the |$!%€ as to extend usually framside to side of the build- 
stories which have been told of th 
of liquorice, and drags of every kind andname, are Sents two ends, or even three, to public view, the mas- 


entirely erroneous as far as regards the leading brew- | sive letters adorn them all. Such boards cost from fif. 


houses, which supply the world with London por-| tee to twenty pounds a-piece, so that eight or nine- 
ter. hundred of them will amount to the sum total stated - 

From various causes, it would be extremely difficult! and some breweries have that number up, in one quar- 
to give any thing like a correct estimate of the capital] ter and another of the great city. [his mode of ad. 








soon discover that porter almost supplies the place of) 
water in London, as the common and hourly means 
of slaking thirst. None so poor, none so miserable in 
_ London, but contemns the thin colorless product of 
the spring. and will have his deep-brown “stout,” in 
pot or can, at home or abroad. With the laboring 
classes the beverage has become a necessary of life, 
aud indeed, even the most temperate and orderly 
among them would perhaps as soon want their solid 
jood, as the “entire” to wash it down, In part, the 
origin, at least, of this habit may be owing to the rath- 
ee impure sources of much of the water about the 
metropolis, and we have heard sensible men trace it to 

ich a cause; but cheapness, abuadance, and quality 
of the liquor, not to speak of other circumstances, 
seem in a great measure sufficient to account for 


embarked in one of the great London brew-houses.—| vertising may look expensive, but it has its advantages. 
In the hop room alone of such a concern, there lies a| It is permanent, and readily points out to the favorers 
princely fortune, some single houses having usually a| of particular brewing houses where their favorite stout 
stock of hops on band about two hundred thousand |!s to be found. One loves Meux’s, another man Bar- 


pounds in value. This isin some measure dormant 
capital, as such a stock would last a year or two. But 
the keeping of so large a store is 2 provision against a 
scarcity or a rise in prices, and the power of making 
such a provision is a magnificent proof of the means 
held at command. The stock of malt, again, in the 
larger houses, is on an equal scale. Malt and hops 
together will generally amount in value to about three 
hundred thousand pounds.* The stock-vats exhibit 
another immense absorption of money. In these vats, 
vast quantities of porter are stored up, to ripea and 
mellow for public use. ‘The vessels in questioa re- 
semble houses ia size more than any thing else. In 








ihe prevalence of the custom at the present day. 

The difference in color between porter and ale, us 
well as other malt liquors, is chiefly owing, as is gen- 
erally known, to the condition of the malt used in pre- 
paring the former of these drinks. The malt in this 
case iy slighty scorched in drying, or curing as itis 
more frequently termed, so as to acquire a brown hue 
which it communicates to the liquor made from it.— 

tut there are other qualities for which porter is re- 
markable: and it is for the possession of these, more 
peculiarly, that the porter of Loadon has obtained its 
great and distinctive celebrity. ‘The agreeable bitterness 
and empyreumatic flavor which characterise it, Lave 
een the envy of all the brewers, we may safely say 
of the wide world, and fortunes have been thrown a- 
way in the endeavor to discover the source of these 
properties, and to imitate them. These attempts have 
ulways failed so signally, if not uniformly and univer- 
sally, that at length mankind have almost agreed, by 
common consent, to rank the puzzle of London por- 
ter-brewing with the mystery of the Iron Mask, or 
tha’ of the authorship of Junius. Numberless, indeed, 
were the explanations tendered by one party and an- 
ot‘ier, before the point wasthus given up; and as one 
of these notions may be said still, in sone _measare, to 
idld its ground, many persons may be glad of a little 
jo orthation apon the subject. Finding that no means 
whatever, tried in any quarter of the earth, could make 
porter taste as it did in London, some ingenious indi- 
vidual at length hit ow the idea that the cause must lie 
in the Thames water,with which it was manufactured. 
As the Thames water was really known to have pecu- 
liar properties—that of keeping long fresh and pure at 
sea, for example, after undergoing several fermenta- 
tions—many people regarded this solution as perfectly 
satisfactory : and one enterprising brewer of the Scot- 
tish capital actually went the length of bringing down 
tae Thames water in casks, in the full expectation of 


length rivaling the metropolitan brewers. The at- 
age saat, va ae ee ; a the reader marvel at 


this, whea informed how-erroneous were the premisis 


Messrs. Whitbread’s brewery there are about thirty 
yats, each between twenty and thirty feet high, and 
of a proportionate transverse diameter. They hold 
many thousand barrels each, and are usually full to 
the brim. ‘These vats are bound with a succession of 
very strong iron hoops, set as close to one another 
as they can well go; and, in reality, the danger would 
be extreme, without powerful supports of this kind.— 
A number of years ago, a ve of this nature burst 
in one of the large London byew-houses, and did no 
small damage. floating, fal a neighbouring 
house clean out of do other feats of the 
like order. 
Barclay, Perkins an@ 
tensive porter brew-t 
blishment is one of old 
formerly yielded a n@ 
friend, Thrale. The 
brewed by this house 
four hundred thous 
brewing companies, 
Meux’s, Combe and 
also very large quant 















y, have the most ex- 
Londo, = Their esta- 
. being the same which 
e to Samuel Johnson's 


to between three and 
‘ The following six 
fan *s, Reid’s, Whitbread’s, 

afield’s, and Calvert’s produce 
‘the issue of none being less 
than one hundred thowitiid barrels a-year, while it is 
double that quantity 1 several of the cases. But 
neither a knowledge of the amount of the annual 
manufacture, nor an estimate of the stock and con- 
sumption of hops and malt, will lead us to any thing 
like a fair idea of the capital embarked in one of these 
concerns. ‘The cause ofthis may be ia part explained 
The hop and mait rooms are natural and obvious 
quarters for the employment of the wealth of these 
brewing-houses. Bat the funds of the same parties 
are absorbed also in Jess obvious ways. ‘The most 
of the licensed public-houses in the city are connected 
with some brewing company or another, and hence 
are called “tied houses.” The brewers advance 


ths principal breweries ixLonion, ¢ 
Quarters. . 


| 





a) Thequantity of malt consumed in one 
). 


oe 0, by awe of 





of porter pow annually | 


clay’s, a third Courage and Donaldson's and these 
gilded placards show where the desired articles may 
be had by all parties. What an idea of this « tie” 
systein in itself gives us of the wealth of these brewers ! 
A handsome fortune éaid out on sign-boards ! 
In reality ,hhowever,the leading partners,whose names 
are at the head of these firms, are in many, cases 
men possessed of extensive landed property* and to al! 
intents and purposes private country gentleman,though 
reta‘ning, it may be, large shares in the establishment 
ito which the wealth and standing of their families were 
originally owing. There are always some of the prin- 
‘cipal partners in these coacerns, nevertheless, who take 
{an active share in their management. The mode of 
|conducting them is thoroughly systematic, as mucl 
|so, and necessarily as mush so as in the case of the 
| Bank of England, ‘The whole business is divided in- 
ito sections,with responsible persons at the head ofeach 
One map usually, and sometime two, superintend the 
jbrewing department. These are the operative mana- 
gers, who are a shrewd and intelligeat class of men.— 
| Salaries in these extensive concerns are on the hand- 
|somest scale, the motto of the proprietors being, ‘bes: 
service, best pay.” 
| these places is of course very great. They are usually 
|stout, florid men, with countenances and persons alike 
|redolent of the cherishing fluids amid which they live, 
| move, and have their being. Aod when hard exercise 
jis combined with this generous nutrition, they will,we 
| have no doubt, be as healthy as they appear.” Other 
wise, they will be liable, it is to be feared: to apoplec- 
|tic and dropsicel afiections. | Numerous as are these 
|common workers at the brewing business, however, 
| those who conceive the employment flowing from these 
| vast establishments to rest and end here, will form but 
a poor idea of the range of their influence. Hop-grow- 
ers, iron-founders, coopers, colliers, publicans horse- 
dealers- saddlers, cart wrights. africulturists in all the 
various lines of barley, corn and hay growing, with 








great concerns. = It is astonishing how many of all 
these tradesmen one single brewing-house will sustain 
within its circle, disseminating its work and its pay- 
ments with never-failing punctuality. 

Serious attempts have frequentlybeen madeto shake 
the businéss of the great porter breweries, but the 
— was too deeply rooted to permit of its easy over- 
throw. A heavy though indirect stroke of this kind’ 
came from the ale brewers of London, who some time 


ce as to encroach on the sale of “ entire.” In reta- 





number of large boards marked with “ Whitbread’s. 


e unbounded use!!§ on which they are placed, and if a house pre-: 


- 
The number of operatives about ' 


many other trades and professions, are all directly and . 
perpetually benefited from the maintenance of these _ 


rc commeaced brewing an ale article atso low a ° 


jation, the porter houses, with the exception of three - 














only, were tempted to add 4 proportion of ale to their 
ordinary manafacture. . They do mot, however, carry 
this ale brewing to any great extent, and on the other 
hand, their porter monopoly remains but little, if at all 
impaired. ; 

One point about the London breweries, and we 
hhave done with these loose hints. The stables of one 
ot these establishments, whea filled with their allotted 
tenants, constitutes one of the very finest sights that 
can be seen on the whole premises. ‘io Scotsmen,the 
powerful make and general beauty of the horses of 
burden that are seen traversing the streets of the me- 
tropolis, is always a subject of wonder. The little 
carts of his own country, and the comparatively puny 
though active creatures which draw them, sink into 
thsolute insignificance in his, eyes when contrasted 
with the colossal waggons and horses of the south.— 
One horse to one cart is the way iv Scotland, while in 
K:neland you observe a train of six or eight gigantic 
creatures dragging along a large and heavily loaded 
vehicle resembling a goodly haystack in breadth, 
height and compactness. A lengihened line of such 
waraons is one of the most imposing sights imaginable 
\s the brewers keep the very-hest of horses, it is in 
their stables that the beauty of the breed can be seen 
hey are kept in the very high- 

> and glossy. 


to most perfection. 
The order 


est condition, plump, sleek 
maintained throughout these large establishments ex- 
tends to their stabling arrangements. In Whitread’s 
we observed the name of each lLorse painted about his 
and were told that every one of them knew 
its designation as well as any biped about the place.— 
Ssome of the most extensive breweries employ above 
one hundred such horses, to disseminate their pro- 
ticts through all parts of the city and its suburbs. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN. 


—_—— 


(The following article is a translation of one of the 


epistles of Pliny. by him addressed to Tacitus, the 
historian. In it an account ts given ob what came un- 

er the observation of the writer during the time of | 
the erruption of Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 73. It will 


be recollected that Pliny the ‘younger remained at} 


Misenum after his uncle’s deptrture, for the purpose 
fi 


orded eruption of the mou 


ym a nearer position, this, the first re- 
His Bfe paid the 
adventurous ne- 


{ 


at viewing 


nee 


iin. 


furfeit of the attempt, while his less 
plew escaped. | 

Induced by the tetter wh: 
concerning the death of my uncle, you express a desire 
to learn all that I pass rd lerim) after 


leaving Misenurin. (for a narration of these circumstan- 


through (perlu 


ces T commenced in my former epistle, but breke off} 


very abruptly.) 

After my uncle 
(for which purpe se | had remained) uetil the time for 
the bath; 
night, sleeping but litle. bor many days previous, 

had been considerable agitation of the earth, 
which, as it was no unusual occurrence for Campania, 
excited but little apprehension. During the night, 
however, it increased to such a degree, that not only 
lid every thing seem to be violently shakea, but com- 
pletely overturned. While rising for the purpose of 
calling my mother, should she be asleep, she rushed 
imto my chamber. Ilaving seated ourselves in the 
court yard, which barely separates our house from the 
sea, I, calling tora volume of Livy, | know not wheth- 
erto term itstrength of mind, or recklessness, being then 
in my eighteenth year,) commenced re ading, and even 
inaking extracts, with perfect composure. 

A friend of my uacle from Spain, seeing us thus 
seated, and myself engaged in reading, reproached my 
mother fer her patience, acd me for my careless se- 
curity. ‘Nevertheless, I continued intent as ever upon 
sny book. It was now the first hour of the day, yet 
‘he light was feeble and languid, and the violent trem- 
ling of the adjacent buildings, (being seated ina con- 
fined, though open place,) threatened us with inevitable 


4 ? ‘ D..% 
sdeparture, I continued studying, 


there 


in at your request 1 wrote; 


. ‘ T } +} ' 
after which, having supped, h passed the 
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ruin. Then we determined to leave the village. The 
terrified people followed, and urged upon those depart- 
ing io dense crowds, (as what in fear resembles pru- 
dence) each one preferring another's tounsel to his 
own. ’ 

Having gone forth from our dwellings, we halted ; 
where many things transpired which excited both our 
wonder and fear, for our carriages, which we had com- 
maaded to be driven before us, notwithstanding the 
uniform levelness of the ground, were forced in 
every direction; norindeed, having blocked the wheels 
with stones, was it possible to keep them in the same 
position any length of time. Moreover, the seaseem- 
ed to be drawn back upon itself, and as it were by the 
trembling of the earth repelled from the shore. Cer- 
tain it is that the beach extended into it, and many 
marine animals were left upon the dry sand. Upon 
the other side, a cloud, a cloud dark and. horrid, with 
its broken and tortuous wreathsof fiery vapor seemed 
yawning (dehiscbat) in long figures of flame, : bearing 
some resemblance to, though exceeding in magnitude, 
flashes of lightning. 

Then our Spanish friend, with increased earnestness 
exclaimed —* If your brother, if your uncle lives, it is 
his wish that you should be saved—if he has perished, 
that you should survive him; why then do you delay 
your escape 2?” We replied, ‘we intend not, while 
ignorant of his safety, to consult our own.” Imined- 
iately he left us, and rapidly fled from the danger.— 
Preseutly a cloud descended upon the land, overshad- 
owing the sea, surrounding and enshrouding Caprea, 
and completely enveloping in darkness that part of 
Misenum which juts out into the sea. 

Then my mother prayed, exhorted, aad command- 
ed me, to use all my endeavors to escape, saying that 
youth would assist me in flight, which her age and 
coipulency forbade her to attempt—that she would 
die content if so be she were not the cause of death to 
me. I refused to seek for safety unless with her, and 
seizing her hand compelled her to accompany me.— 
She complied relunctantly, upbraiding herself as the 
cause of my delay. 

And now, occasionally the ashes falling upon us, 
looking back I beheld a dense blackness hanging up- 
on, and seeming to follow us, pouring down upon the 
earth in the manner of a torrent. “ Letus turn aside,” 
I said to my mother, * while we are able to see, lest 
thrown down in the way, in the darkness, we should 
be trampled upon by those following us. Scarcely 
lwere we seated when night seemed to settle around, 
not moontless (¢lluais) and cloudy as it were, but as 
jthough we were in some enclosed place, with every 
|light extinct. Then might have been heard the shriek- 
| ing of women, the moaniug of infants, the shouting of 
jimen; some were calling upon theirparents, some their 
wives, with their voices, by their voices recognising 
n. These were lamenting thejr own misfortunes 
—those, the misfortunes of their friends. There were 
those, who through fear of death, even prayed for 
jdeath. Many raised their hands tothe gods. | Maay 
more deemed the gads had, ceaged exist, and inter- 
preted this to be thedast and éternalgyght to the world. 
Nor were those wagting whag Mito increase the 
re rs by feignéd and figtitioqugderror. ‘There 
| were those present who falsely, yegho ¢redulous ears 
announced that Misenum was paxtigly: destroyed, and 
partly envelopedyjin flame. For. a-bfief time light ap- 
peared, not to herald the day, buga renewal of the 
eruption. ‘The fire having fallengt some distance, 
darkness again enshrouded us, andagain the cinders 
in great quantities fell upon us, wich, ever anon ris- 
ing, had we vot shaken off, would lave overwhelmed 
and stifled us by their weight. I would glory in say- 
jing, that amid all this scene of daiger, no groan, no 
word expressive of fear escaped ny lips, were it aot 
that the belief that [was perishing in the universal 
ruin of all, was my great though wretched consola- 
tion! 

t,. length the darkness grew lessintense, and grad- 
ually pssuming the appearance of smoke or a cloud, 
the day manifested itself to us, and the sun shone forth 
with lurid light, such as it accustymed to give at the 
time of an eclipse. ‘To onr confued sight, all things 
covered with ashes, as it had beenwith snow, wore a 
changed aspect. Returning to Mienum, and having 
refreghed ourselves as we were Wrst able to do, we 
passed an anxious night, alternatelyinfluenced by hope 
aud fear, though fear was predomirant. For both the 
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tremor of the earth continued, and very many, deprived 
of their reason, with terrifying predictions, moc at 
their own and the calamities of others. Not even then, 
although we had experienced much of danger, aad were 
still in a situation to expect it. did we think of flight, 
while uncertain of my uncle's fate. — 
These things you will read, not as_ worthy of beiig 


enrolled in your history, and if unworthy their at 
place, (an epistle,) you will blame yourself who. re- 


quired them. 


—e 


Farewell ! 











VARIETY. 


EXAMINATION OF A WITNESS. 


Question.—Did you see the defendant threw the 
stone? Answer.—] saw a stone and I am pretty sure 
he threw it. Q—Was ita stone of considerable di- 
mensions? A—Why it was considerable of a stone. 
Q.—How large was it?) A.—I should say it was a 
large stone. Q.—What was its size? A.—Why it 
was a sizeable stone. Q.—Can’t you answer definite- 
ly——how big was it? A.—TI should say it was a stene 
of some bigness. Q.—You are a singular witness 
~-can't you give the jury some idea of the bigness of 
the stone? A.--Why as near as I can recollect, it 
was sometbing of a stene. Q—Can’t you compare 
it with some other object? A.—Why, if 1 was te 
compare it, so as to give my notion of the stone, I 
Should say, as near as | can judge, it was about as 
big asa prece of chalk. 











TIC DOLOREUX. 

The following letter from a gentleman to another 
with whom we are intimate, describing how he was re- 
lieved from this excruciating disease, seems to us 
worthy of being made widely kaown:— 


‘I have to apologize for my having so long neglect 
ed sending you a statement of my case. It is as fol- 
lows ; and if its being made public can in any way: 
subtract from the suffering of those who suffer under 
that dreadful disease, Tic Doloreux, I shall feel most 
happy. For nearly two years I suffered the severest 
torture from ‘Tic Doloreux in the head (left side) and 
inthe thigh. I believe I_ may safely say that I tried 
every known remedy, without any apparent effect.— 
For the last year I never had the slightest cessation of 
pain, without large doses of laudanum or morphia.— 
For fourteen months I could not lie down in my bed. 
In fact, the torture was so dreadful, that every 
morning at daylight I was thankful that I was 
not deprived of reason. _1 fortunately reccollected 
that a friend of mine had derived great benefit from 
the use of electricity in a case of chronic rheumatism. 

This led me to try the sew instrument called the 
‘ Electro-Magnetico.’ _I procured one, and from the 
first application I felt some what easier ; and after using 
it halfan hour, I felt inclined to sleep. I contiaued 
the use of it for that period, morning and evening, for 
more*than a week, atthe end of which time I was 
perfectly free from pain, and began to enjoy my natu- 
ral rest. It is now nearly five months since I left of 
using it, and Tam truly thankful to say that I feel as 
well as ever I did in my life.” 

We need only add to the above, that the electro- 
magnetico is an instrament made and sold by philoso- 
phical instrument makers, and the application, we be- 
lieve, consists in allowing a stream of eléctrie fluid to 
flow from a wire into the part affected, the process 
giving no pain whatever. Any skilful surgeon could 
apply the remedy. ‘Tic Doloreux being, in fact, a de- 
deraagement in the nerves, or as’ we may call them, 
the electric wires of the body, it is quite reasanable to 
suppose that the disturbance can be;rectified by the ar- 
tificial means now mentioned.—Chambers Edinburgh : 
Journal. 


‘WHAT. A ‘SAD PROVIDENCE !" 
It has been customary, in some ot our ‘cities and 
towns for young ladies to walk inthin shoes and deli-” 
cate stockings in mid-winter. A healthy blooming — 
young girl, thus dressed, in violation of Heaven's lawe ~ 
pays the tes? a checked’ cirénlation, fever 
and death, B. bat wu sud providence " her” 
! 





beautiful young bride goes night after: } 
in honor of 








' 


friends. as it providence of her A> 
her marriage. She has a slight sore thrbat' 











— = —— 


a the eoathor is inclement ; but she must 
neck aod arms bare, for who ever saw a bride 


in a close evening dress! She is seized with inflama- 
tion of the Jungs, and dies before her bridal days are 
over. What a Providence, cut offin the midst of 


happiness and hope,’ exclaims the world! Alas did 
she not cut off the thread of life herself! A girl in 
the country exposed to our climate. gets anew bonnet 
instead of a flannel garment. Rheumutism isthe con- 
sequence. Should the girl sit down tranquilly with 
the idea that Providence has sent the rheumatism 
upon her, or should she charge it to her vanity and a- 
void the follyin future! Look my young friend, at 
the mass of diseases that are incyrred by imteinperance, 
indiscreet dressing, tight lacing, &c. and all is quietly 
imputed to Providence. Is there no impiety as well 
as ignorance in this? Were the physical laws strict- 
ly observed from generation to generation there would 
be an end to frightful diseases that cut short life, and 
of the long maladies that make life a torment or trial. 
It is the opiaion of those who best understand the 
physical system, that this wonderful machine—this 
body—this * goodly temple’ would gradually decay, 
and man would die as few now die, asif falling to 
sleep. 
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To AGENTS AND FRIENDs.—Those of our friends who may 
in subscribers for us on this Volume, are requested not tu re- 
céive pay, beyond THREE QuaRTets oF 4 VE K, ($1.50) as we 
ind ou rselyes unable to supply any back Nos, prior to No 14. I 
is desirable to have no broken accuunts, and we make this state- 
ment, in reference to the next Vol. 





Terms or Tas paAPER.—To subscribers residing 
out of the city, $2 if in advance—$2,50 if within six 
months, and $3, if not paid until the expiration of the 
year. Bacw Numpers at all times furnished. 





(G> To Conaesronoents.—B. W's. Fancy Sketch, 
has been received. 

Will J..A. W. of ‘Washington, Alabama, send ys 
the proceedings of G. L. & G. C. 

The favor of L. S. D. of Wheeling has beeq re- 
ceived, and his requegt will be attended to. 

The interesting communication from our red breth- 
ren of the Seneca Tribe of Indians, iv this State, shall 
have a place next week, if possible. 

The Address, of Br. Hagwel!, of Hardinsburgh, Ky. 
shall have its turn. 





City arratrs.—Mr, M’Elroy from the committee 
of the Comman Council, on the proposition to divide 
the city from five tq ten wards, reported in favor of 
making State street the dividing line as faras Eagle-st, 
making four wards on each side of State street, and 
two west of Eagle, divided by a line thrqugk Washing- 
ton street. The election to be held on the 2d Tues- 
day of April. The Argus,from whom we derive these 
facts, very quaintly observes, ** We should not he sur 
prised, if there shoyld be for once, a state of opinion in 
the city, approaching very near unanimity.” We hope 
for the future, that aur citizens will manifest ** una- 
nimity,” ip all which may relate to the welfare of the 
city. Our party differences should be merged in the 
“city’s good.” This is the secret of Trojaa enter- 
terprise and prosperity. Our “unanimity” on the 
Bridge question, is worthy of all praise, and Troy be- 

to find she has got ber bands full, while we all 
all one way. So may it ever be. 


Death of Gov. Winthrop.---We regret to learn that 
the Hon. Thomas L. Wintrop, formerly Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, died at his residence in Bos- 
\on, Sethe age of G2 years. 





A Hint.—Those of our friends and correspondents 
who may hereafter send us the names of individuals, 
either as Officers of Masonic Bodies, cr otherwise, are 
particularly requested to write such names as intelli- 
bly as possible. Perhaps there is no small thing more 
provoking, than the blunder in a man’s name, and we 
are satisfied that the sin of omission and commission in 
this respect can be laid to our charge; not that we 
cannot read tolerably, but, that we lack the yankee 
qualification of + guessing” out certain i's, t’s and oth- 
er letters, which belong to the “duck track” system 
of penmanship. Names are arbitrary, and can be re- 
duced to no correct standard ; so we trust, our corres- 
pondents, will be careful. 

(GN. B. Those of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of paying their subscriptions, are informed that 
all credits are duly entered according to the most ap- 
proved system of orthography, in a book provided fot 


that purpose. ‘This remark is made to remove any 
uneasiness, which might possibly exist in the minds of 
those who are fearful of being credited twice on the 


same vol. 


‘ Tur Apprentices Lierary, realised 173 dollars 


ry the benefit given at the Amphitheatre. Mrs. Nich- 
ols, the wife of the generous manager took a benefit 
oa Wednesday evening last, and the house was crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation. This fact may be taken as 
substantial evidence of the popularity of the proprie- 
tor. We understand that it is the intention of our 
play-go'ng citizens to give Mr. N. a complimentary 
henefir, before he leaves us in the Spring. It will be 
a bumper. 








James G. Brooas, rsq. favorably known to the 
reading world, as the author of * Florio” died on Sat- 
urday last, in this city, after a lingering illness, aged 
about 40. Mr. B. has been connected with the pub- 
lic press, for nemly 20 years, and probaly has experi- 
enced in tbat time, as much of the vicisitudes of 
e!itorial life—-light and shade, as has befallen any 
brother of the profession. Mr. B. was a Mason of the 
highest order, both as regards Degree, and Heart, 
and tis many noble virtues, will ever be cherished by 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances, 





Monrsty.—The" Divine Panny,” demands $800 
per night for standing on her toes, &c. atthe New 
Orleans Theatre. Many an honest man in this ¢oun- 
try is obliged to labor bard for four years, to earn this 
sum, and some of them with families too. Yet this 
foreign fandango, who kicks up her heels at the ex- 
pense of womim’s brightest jewel-—mopesty, is 
sought after to the tune of $800 a night. Shame! 


ee Sttinsnnimcnsnntattiiimtainansiaiai eS 


Litrrary.—We have received the first four Nos. 
of an excellent mo@hly, ent tled the Iris or Literary 
Messenger, published at $2 per annum, at 647 Broad- 
way, New York. ‘The [ris is chiefly filled with orig- 
inal matter, and if the present Nos. are to be taken as 
an earnest of its spist and talent, it may be placed by 
the side of our proudest periodicals. 


An interesting article from the Edinburgh Journal, 
on London Porter Breweries, will be found on anothey 
page. 





It is strongly ramcred, (says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the J. of Commerce,) that Gen. Harris- 
cn, io his inaugural,will declare wcter hostility to the 
abolitionists and all heir projects. Amea, say wél--- 








But * what will Mrs, Grundy say ?” 


« 


ee 





AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. | 





Temrerance.—Father Mathew, said in one of ‘his 
addresses, that the tee-totalers in Ireland amount to 
3,300,000. 





Mr. Editor.—I wish through the medium of your 
Journal, to say a few words respecting the course of 
lectures now in progress in this city by Proff. Bron- 
son. The subjects of reading, speaking and singing, 
open an extended field, which the Professor has ques- 
tjonless explored ag thoroughly as any other individ- 
ual of modern times. His vocal philosophy embaces 
somé principles which appear novel, but on investiga- 
tion will be found irrefutable. The use of the abdom- 
inal and dorsal muscles in producing sounds raust be 
of great utility to those who are engaged in public 
speaking or singing, and in fact a proper understand- 
ing of these principles, should prevail among those 
in the more ordinary walks of life, for if they be true, 
and the positions assumed by Mr. Bronson, be tena- 
ble, a just appreciation of them would prove of ineal- 
culable value, aad should be universally applied.— 
Three lectures have already been delivered and listea- 
ed to by a more numerous and intelligent audience 
than is usually secured for any course of scientific 
instructions. From the interest manifested and the 
large nurabers who attend these exercises, I am confi- 
dent I am not alone in the favorable impression receiv- 
ed. For the purpose of more fully demonstrating and 
explaining the wonderful powers of the human voice, 
when faily developed, the Professor has associated 
with him a Mr. Christian, who [ understand has spent 
twenty years of his life in Germany, where he has ac- 
quired the art, or rather cultivated his vocal powersso 
successfully as to be able to give two bass sounds at 
the same instant, the one formed in the larynx and the 
other in the glottis. The combined efforts of the two 
centlemen, afford an evening’s; entertainment both de- 
lightful and instructive. 


Mr. 8. H. Nicnons, 

Dear Sir—\n behalf of the Trustees, end the Ap- 
prentices Library Association, I return you thanks for 
your generosity in relieving their Institution by the 
proceeds of one night of your well conducted Ampbi- 
theatre amounting to 9173. 

It will always awakea pleasing reflections in a gen- 
erous bosom, wheu: it can look abroad in Society and 
point to thase, whose Philanthrophy keep pace with 
their means, and stand ever ready to relieve the desti- 
lute, feed the Orphan, and scatter knowledge to the 
youth, whose humble destinies is strewed with toil. 

Such I feel proud to say is your character during 
your sojourn in our city. If our wealthy citizens 
would emulate your nobleness of spirit, sufferihg, pea- 
ury, distress and ignorance, would soon be almost driv- 
en from our city. 

May those feelings that swell and throb in the bo- 
soms of men, while performing good actions, always 
be yours, and a gencrous public your reward. 

I subserbe toyself yours respectfully. 


JOHN TAYLOR, President of Association. 





Fortign— Twenty-seven days latter from England. 
— The Boston Traveller of Tuesday, says the Roya! 
mail steam ship Britannia, Capt. Cleland, arrived at 
this port yesterday morning, 7) o'clock. She left 
Liverpool on the afternoon of the 4th, and has experi- 
enced severe weather during most of the passage, hav- 
ing had strong gales from the westward. On the day 
after leaving Liverpool, she broached to, stove her 
bulwarks, and broke her iron tiller short off. 

She brought 84 passengers to Halifax, landed 4 there 
and took on board 19 for Boston. 

On the arrival of the Brittania at Halifax, a commit- 
tee of the passengers waited on Capt. Cleland with 
an address, expressing a high seuse of his kindness and 
courtesy, and his skill as a commander, aad requesting 
him to accept a piece of a plate as a testimonial of 
their respect, 

The news by this arrival is not very important. The 
most important is the settlement of the eastern ques- 
tion. There is nothing later from China, and the 


news in relation to the settlement for the difficulties” 


between England and China is neither confirmed-nor 
contradicted. 
“The steamship Caledonia arrived at Liverpeo) oa 
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; the 16th of January, making the passage in about 14 
days. 

The steamship President for New York was to sail 
oo the 10th inst. 

England, Scotland and Ireland have experienced an 
unusually severe winter, and the sufferings of the 
poor have been very great. : 

Scott, the American diver, came to an untimely end 
on the 12thult. He advertised an exhibition on Wa- 
terloo bridge, where he was to go through with a mock 
execution, from the top of a pole erected for that pur- 
pose. On the third performance ot the trick, the noose 
slipped, and the poor fellow was hanged in earnest. 


Rumored dreadful acident—upwards of one hundred 
lives lost.—Rumors have been prevalent in this neigh- 
borhood that, on Monday last, a most serious calamity 
happened on Whittlesey-mere—the ice breaking, and, 
it issaid, upwards of a hundred lives being lost. From 
inquires we have made, we have reason to fear this 
rumor is not without foundation, though various re- 
ports still continue.--Cambridge Adv. 





Pevestrian Matca.-—The match for 200 miles in 
200 successive hours, one mile in each hour, was won 
easily by Nicholas Low. Esq. of this city. The per- 
formance commenced on Friday the Sth, at 12 A. M. 





Mr. Charles Kemble’s health is nearly re-establish- 
ed. He1s now residing with his daughter, Mrs. But- | 
ler, and daily drives out. 

Ellen Tree was privately married, at Manchester, | 
to Charles Kean, * Shakspeate’s murderer,”as he is 
termed in some of the English papers. 

Parliament was opened on the 26th ult., by her Ma- 
jesty in person. The Queen's speech alludes to the 
convention to effect a pacification of the Levant, con- 
cluded with Austria, Prussia, Russia and the Sultan— 
to the negociations going on at the last accounts with 
the government of China—to the differences with Spain 
and Portugal about the execution of a treaty conclu- 
ded by those powers ia 1835-—and several local mat- 
ters; but says not one word in relation to our differen- 
ces on the Boundary question. 

An alarming insurrection has broken out in Switz- 
erland, connected with the new constitution, which 
does not give universal satisfaction. After much blood- 
shed, it was put down. 

The grand Council of Argovia had decreed the sup- 
pression of all monasterics within the jurisdiction of 
the canton. 

France.--1a France the fortification of Paris en- 
grosses the attention of every one. The newspapers 
are filled with the debates on this subject, to the ex- 
lusion of every thing else. 

Sir Astley Cooper was severely ill, and the most 
serious apprehensions respecting bis recovery were 
entertained by his friends. 





and closed on Saturday evening, the 13th, when Mr. 
Low drove to town and reported his success to the Club. 
He suifered at first a little in his knees, but he soon 
overcame it and came in the last at perfectly fresh, 
walking his 199th mile in 13 minutes, and his last ir 
144. Pedestrians, always select the last twenty min- 
utes of one hour to walk one mile, and the first twen- 
ty minutes of the next hour for the next mile, leaving 
an interregnem. of an hour anda half between every 
two miles for refreshment, and repose. It is now ad- 
mitted that Mr. Low can perform 500 miles on the 
same conditiong, and many assert that he can perform 
Capt. Barclay’s feat of 1000 miles in 1000 houis.---N. 
Y. Standari. 





inst. at the residence of the late Gen. Coffee, in Ala- 
bama. He was an adopted son of Gen. Jackson. 


——_—_______] 








Married, 

On Sunday the 31-t inet, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, 
John 8. Sanborn Esq. of Harveril, N. H., to Miss 
Hannah Hogins, of this city. 

On Monday, at Grace Charch. N. Y., by the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Mr. E. G. Van Benthnysen, of this city, 
to Miss Mary Ann Boyden, daughter of the late Si- 
meon Boyden, esq. of Boston. «., 

On the 24th inst., by the Rev. WW. D. Stead, Mr. 
Henry Summers, of Canaan, Columbia co., to: Miss 





Distressing Accident.—As Mr. Christopher Skank 
of Springport, was engaged on Saturday the 30th ult. 
in splitting a couple of maple logs in front of his broth- 
er's house,a fatal accident occurred. He had succeed- 
ed in splitting one of them in the ordinary way, but 
wishing to avoid the great labor thus required, procu- 
red a blast of powder and applied a slow match.— 
By some means this ignited sooner than was intended 
—and the plug was driven into his head, a Jittle be- 
low the right eye, proving instantly fatal. The plug, 
it appears, so far through the head, as to strike with 
gteat force upon the back part of the skull, and thence 
bounding back—lying when found, at a distance of 
138 inches from the body. Mr. S. wasa worthy, hard 
working man, between 30 and 40 years of age—and 
has left a wife and four small children to mourn his 
death.— Auburn Journal. 


Melancholy Delusion.—A man named Joseph Ack- 
land, residing at 125 Third avenue, was committed 
to prison for resisting the coroner on Wednesday.— 
Ackland had just lost s child, aged three days; and. 
under the delusion that he could restore it to life, he 
not only refused the coroner admission, but attack- 
ed with a club the officers who came to the assistance 
of Dr. Archer. ‘The poor fellow is a religious mani- 
ac, and is said to be amormon.—N. Y. Paper. 





Death of Hatfield, the lunatic.—James Hatfield, who 
was tried at the Old Bailey, in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1802, for ficing a loaded pistol, in Drury Lane 
theatre, at his majesty King George the IIL, and ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, died on Saturday, 
the 23d inst., in the 65th year of his age. 





Death of the American Consul at Paris.—Died on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 31, in Paris. in the 68th vear of 
ia age, of typhoid exhaustion after gout, Daniel Brent, 
esq.,Consul of the United States of America for Paris 
aad agent of Ameican claims. : 





The state of New Hampshire is said¢o manufacture 
apaually 1,065,030 pounds of maple sugas. 


Elizabeth Spawa, of Bethlehem, Albaay co. 

By the same, at the same time aud ‘place, David S. 
Comstock, of New Scotland, to Miss Mary Spawn, of 
| Rethlehem. 

Tu Waterstict, on Wednesday evening, the 21th inst. 
by Elder E. S. Raymond, Wm. J. McAIpine., resident 
engineer, Erie canal enlargement, to Miss Sarah E. 
tLearned, daughter of Edward Learned, esq. 

In New York on Monday morning, 22nd inst,by the 
Rev. Dr. Welch, of Albany, Mre William Hi. ‘Tag- 
gard, of that city,to Mary E. oaly daughter of the late 
Win. LI. Seymour, esq. formerly of Albany. 


i an LST ALS Risers ES PED 


DIED. 





his age, Charles Rodgers, a native of Kerkeel, lreland 
and for the last 20 years a résident of Albany. 

In Ifudson, on the 17th inst., Peter Downing, a re- 
spectabie citizea of Hillsdale, aged 64 years. Mr. 
Downing, while at supper, was cloaked by a piece of 
meat passing into the thrachea, aad expired before 
surgical aid could be obtained. 

At the residence of Rev. Staats Van Santvoord, New 
Baltimore, Sanday morning the 2tst inst., Capt. Wil- 
liam Me Murray in the 26th year of his age. - 

At Clifton Park on the 13:h instant, Everet Van 
Vrankem an aged, respected and pious inhabitant of 
that town. ° 


beth, daughter of Walter L. Cochran, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., inthe 2lst year of her age. 

At Watervliet, on Saturday, 20th inst. Celestia Jane, 
infant daughter of Wm. D. aad Margaret Fervis,-aged 
eight months. 

At La Grange, Tennessee, Mt. Joseph Shinpock, 
aged 40 years, Mr. Shinpoch wasa zealous Mason ; 
and his remains were interred with ‘he usual solemni- 
ties of the craft, at the Village Grave Yard on Monday 
attended by a number of his fellow citizens, Whig. 

At Mechanicsville, William Mills, aged 64. At 
Philadelphia, George M. Morris, late of Bloomingdale 
47. At Soldiers Retreat,” Col O Clairborne, son of 
Gen. Clairborne, the Ist teritorial Goveraor ef Miss, 





Col. Andrew Jackson Hutchings died on the 15th yhtors — 


Of consumption, on the 23d inst, in the 42d year of 


So Philadelphia, on the 16th inst., Gertrude Eliza-|* 


In New York, Joseph Smith, 21. Phebe, wife of 
Joseph Coles, 56. James Brady 66. Wm. Steele, 
50. Col. Richard E, Halsey, 32. Maria Louisa, 
daughter of Wm. J. Van Wagener, 37. Maria, wife 
of William Johnson. Jobn Pasaenbrowder, 66. Eli- 
za, wife of Jonathan Labaw, 35. John Massingham, 
47. A. Heyward, 45. John C. Luff, 55. Dr. Wm. 
Williamson, 45. Emily, wife of Samuel Ward.--- 
Maj. Joho Bleecker, 67. Hannah Turner, 84. Caro- 
line M. wife of James Cruikshank, 22. 





ALBANY AMPHITHBATRE. 
THIS EVENING, (Saturday) Feb. 27." 


The performance will commence with a 
Grand Star and Waltz Entree. ; ' 
Duett, Mrs. Nichols and Mr. Plumer. 
Mr. W. Nichols’ act on Two Horses. 
Magic Sack, or Merryman deceived. 
Song by Mrs. Hood. 
Principal Act by Mr. Madigan. 
The performance in the arena to conclude with the 
Chivalrac Tournament. 


The whole to conclude with the romantic drama of the 


FORTY THIEVES, 


Ali Baba Mr. Hall] Hassarac Mr. Jackson 
‘Abdallah Needham|Mirza Shindle 
Mustapha ‘ Hardy |Selim H. F. Nichols 
Mrs, Nichols] Ardinelle Mis. Preston 

ogia Anderson | Zelic Hood 


On Monday Mr. and Mrs. Needhams benefit. 


For particulars see small bills. 
' Doors open at 6, performance to commence a 1-4 before 7. 
Admittance—Boxes 50 cents. Pit26 cents. 


Equestrian direciors Mr. Needham; Stage manager, Mr. Jack- 
son; Clowns, Messrs, May and Kaagp. 4 . _ 








CALENDAL OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 


. NAME. PLACE TIME. 
rae ee Albany 24 Friday, 
Temple + Chapter, | Alban ug | 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge ' Albany “99 ist a 3d Th ay 
‘Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. ; 
cae Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 

pally Chapter. Troy » tm 4 Tuesday. 
Apotlo re Troy. 3d M . 
Evehing Star Lodge, West Trop ‘'} 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocntx Lode, Lansingburg , } Ist. & 3d y- 
Olive Brauch + Bethany Ge. | Ist Wednesday, 
Genesce Kucampment, | Lockport Nia. | 9nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 4101, |"Wheeling Va.1 et Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, «>? 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling *-ncampment “ Ist Saturday. ; 
Washington Couucil, “ 20 Monday ev ‘0 montiy. 
Utica Lodge, 47, k Utica, last Thursday. i 
QOueida Chapter, 67, “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 “ 8d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky-. | Ist & 3¢ Monday. 
Louisvitle Encampment do 4th Saturday. -j 
Coancil 8 & KR Masters do Qu . 7 
King Solomon's chapter do 2d M ’ 
Ty rian Council do 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th , 
Clark Lodge. do Ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Autiquity do Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Memphis, Tenn | 3d Monday.’ 
Memphis Ludye, "do 2d Tuesday. 














“MORNING & COOK Book-B.swers, 678State, corner of Jam 
streets, (formerly Middle L_ane,) Albany. Brianx goox 
every description made to order. ‘aper of fany size ruled to any 
pattern, = 
Varticular attention paid to the Winding of music books, law 
periodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &e, would respect 
fully solicit a share of pub‘ie patronage, 
By the recent improvements in the above establishment, 


propri@tors are ready todo all kinds of BOOK BINDI 
in the most neat and substantial manner, Persons having to 
for their libraries, will do welt to call at the above eriatshmen 
si 7” General satisfaction warranted, Priges to conform to 
Albany, 1840. . 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Is Pnblished every:Saturday, by LG. H ae; 
Coruer of Market and Division ‘ts, Albany, 
Texms.—To city subscribers, Pwo Dallars and Fifty 
Cents a year. ''T'o subseritvers who receive their paper 
by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30 days after sub” 
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MASONIC ODE. 


The world was darkness. No imperial flowers 
Bioomed on her mounds, or blossomed ia her bowers. 
Fate strewed her curses on the murky wind, 

And nought was left tq cheer or soothe the mind. 


Oh, Charity! thou harbinger of Light. 

Thou sun by day, the polar star by night, 
Haste to the orb which pale misfortune flies, 
Where sorrow falters, and where misery dies. 


Is there a hand which blunts the poisoned dart, 
And turns its baleful influence from the heart? 
Is there a talisman whose magic power 

Can change the desert to the vermi! bower ? 





Is there a shrine, where winter-woe is driven 

To seek from tranquil clime the bliss of Heaven ? 
Yes! there is one, immutable divine, 

And sorrow greets it at the Mason’s suring. 





THE LYE. 
[This poem, written by Sir Walter Raleigh, while 
under sentence of death, we extract from Percy's Rel- 
iques of ancient English Poetry. It contains ideas of 
a loftier flight than most poetry of that age—sentiments 
which do honor even to the well known talents of their 
author—and a contempt of life, perfectly in character 
witha man of his mind, in such a situation; and the 
whole expressed in language, of which any poet of 
the present day might well be proud. 
Goe, soule, the bodie’s guest, | 
Upon a thankless arrant ; 
Feare not to touch the best,— 
The truth shall be thy warrant : 
Goe, siace I needs must die, 
And give the world the lye, 





Goe, tell the court, it glowes 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Goe tell the church it showes 
What's good,—and doth no good; 
If chureh and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 


Tell Potentates they live 
Acting by others actions ; 
Not loved unlesse they give,— 
Not strong bat by their factions ; | 

If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lye. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate ; 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but commending ; 
And if they once reply, 
Spare aot to give the lye. 


Tell zeale, it lacks devotion ; 
Tell love, it is but lusts ; 
Tell time, it is but motion; 
Tell flesh, it is but dust; 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lye. 





Pell age, it daily wasteth ; 
Tell honor, how it alters ; 
Tell beauty, how,she blasteth ; 
Tell favor, how. she falters ; 
» And as they shall reply, 
. Give each of them the lye. 
Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
Intickle points of nicenedse ; . 
Tell wisedome, she entangles 
in over-wisenssse ; 
Avd if they do rep! 





Straight give hens Voth the lye. 


. 


Tell physicke of her beldnesse ; 
Tell skill, it is pretention ; 
Tell charity of coldnesse ; 
Tell law, it is contention ; 
And as they yeild reply, 
So give them still the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 
Tell nature of decay; 
Tell friendship of unknindnesse; 
Tell justice of delay ; 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell arts, they have nc soundnesse, 
But vary by esteeming ; 


Tell schooles, they want profoundaesse, 


And stand too much on seeming : 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schooles the lye. 


Tell faith, it’s fled the citie ; 
Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tel), manhood shakes of pitie ; 
Tell, vertue least preferreth : 
Aad, if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lye. 


So, when thou hast, as [ 
Commanded thee, done babbling, 
Although to give the lye 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 


From the New York Iris. 
JACK FROST. 


Jack Frost, thou art a roving blade, 
And nipping noses is thy trade, 
Thy limbs of icicles are made— 
Of snow thy body ; 
The keen north wind, is also said 
To be the hobby. 


Thou art no tender child of spring. 





When painted flow’rs their incense fling, 


And wild birds warble on tke wing, 
The live long day ; 

Thou art no pale-fac’d puny thing 
Of sunny May. 


But when the north wiad whistles loud, 
And snows wrap nature as a shroud, 


And round the blaziag kearth we crowd, 


Or shivering cowar ; 
Child of the tempest and the cloud ! 
We own thy power. 


Yet welcome still with all thy blasts, 


Thy reign is pleasant while it lasts, 

Replete with triendship and repasts 
Of love and reason ; 

The human soul anew it casts, 
Sweet social season ! 


There's music in its merry bells, 
Its joys tke nimble skater tells. 


While we the enjoy mentiswells 


he evening circle; 


The holidays, with their sweet spells, 
And wreaths of myrtle. 


Yet there are those, who ill endure 


Thy biting blasts—the humble poor— 


(Stern penury can ne’er innure 
To cold and pain ;) 

Oh! for their sakes, Jack Frost, 
Thy rage restrain ! 


MUTIBILITY OF EARTHLY JOYS. 


Life is a fitful shadowed hour, 
A scone of light and Shade, 


Hope’s geatle sun—-grief’s gloomy bower, 


And in the grave we're laid. 


We look for peace, we look for regt, 
For light in beings gloom, 
Alas we find us only blest, 
Reposing in the tomb. 


“q' 


RY COMPANION. 





What are the gaudy joys of earth, 
What are the fleeting scenes of life, 
What are its beauties hopes and mirth, 
Its anxious cares and strife ? 


All—all but chaff before the wind, 
Chastisement by our father given 
To fit the soul and raise the mind 
And lead the spirit on to heaven. 


- AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. ‘They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

Wm. Boardnfin 33 Joues st N. ¥, jIsaae Cromie Louisville Ky 
Tallmadge Fairchild Coxsackie A © Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
Joel D. Smith Castleton iJ H M’Mahon Memphis Tenn 
James Teft Coeymans } James A Miller Mobile 
Stephen T. Legrett Troy 1G L Cope jr Savannah 
S. D. Smith Lansingburgh A © Davis Portsmouth Ohio 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsic D M Shefiield Tallahsasee 
Jehn 8. Weed West Greeniield A 8 Pfister Columbus Miss 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Bianchard Powers Cowlsville Richard B Dailam St Louis Me 
James Cavanagh Watertown |H Coiman Liberty Mo 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport George Fisher Houston Texas 
© R Vary Borodino O Hughes Paris K 
E W Northrop Le Roy Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va ‘ 
OO THE MASONIC FRATERNITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—Bretheren.—We have been witnesses of the’ef- 
fects ofone of the most extraordinary delusionsjin regard to cur 
> agg which in any land or age have tried its strength or dur- 
ability. ety 

That jealousies and fear of an Iastimtion every where conduc. 
ted on liberal principles, should have excited a spirit of opposition 
in arbitrary or tyranical governments haye never surprised us; but 
when our Order was attacked in our own land, and the people our 
own neighbors and friends, were excited by false, malicious, and 
absurd accusations against it; when we caw families disturbed, « 
societies convulsed, and individuals of eminent virtue and station 
denounced and persecuted, we deplored the folly and fanaticism of 
our enimies, and seught by patience, and quiet and orderly deport- 
ment to assuage the bitterness of our revilers,and to turn the hearts 
of our misguided accusers. We knew that our Institution was de- 
vised in wisdom for the improvement of society in every land, and 
could not long be left as a mark for the scorn and derision of dem- 
agogues and fanatics, nor remain an object of terror to the well 
disposed. 

The delusion has passed away — there has been a redeeming 
spirit in the midst of the storm—a spirit of inquiry after truth,which 
has wrought out for us a vindication, and fixed it in the popular 
mind. Once more our Order has free course, and has resumed: 
its place as the medium of union, friendship, and kind offices a- 
mongst ‘good men’ of every rank, station, party, sect, and profes- 
sion in the land. What we could not do when compelled to defend 
oursel ‘es against the ingenious assaults of an organised and reck- 
less faction, we can do now: we can take high ground; we can 
place our Institu'ion in its true position; we can openly declare 
its principles to _attentiye hearers, and verify our declarations by 
the testimony of the greatest, the purest, the best beloved and ven- 
erated men, whose names adorn the brightest pages of our coun- 
try’s history. We have it in our power tO shew, that so far is 
Freemasonry from having a tendency to corrupt the morals, weak- 
en the faith, impede the justice, contyact the soul, or relax the pat- 
riotism of its votaries, our country stands indebted for a large vor- 
tion of its weltare, honor, and security to che members of our L'ra- 
ternity. : 

This high position itis my intention to maintain by a work which 
I propose to publish, if sustained by the approbation and aid ofthe 
fraternity to the necessary extent. 

To test this, I offer the following plan forthe publication of the 
Portrait Gallery of eminent American Freemasons, and History of 
the Masonic institution in the United States. 

To place the work within the reach of every member of the Fra- 
ternity, it will be published in numbers, in the imperial Octavo 
form, at periods stems or two months, at 50 cents a number, paya- 
ble on delivery, and will extend as is suppésed, to about fifty num= 
bers, forming five large volumes. Each number wil! contain three 
Portraits engraved on steel, and occasionally other illustrations 
with biographies written expressly with reference tothe Mason 
character and acts of each subjects, (so far as materials can be 
obtained,) a8 well as to his private life. For the fidelity, accura- 
cy and beauty of the work, the responsibility will rest alone on the 
editor and proprietor. 

JAMES HERRING, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 
Extraet from the minutes of the Grand Lodge, of thé 

State of New York, Dec. 1st, A. L. 5840. 

“The Grand Secretary then asked permission to present the 
prospectus of a work which he contemplated publishing, under the 
title of the Portrait Gallery ofeminent American freemasons, and 
History of the Masonic Iostitutiou in the. United States. The pro- 
posed Address to the Fraterniiy and the prospectus were ther 
read; whereupon the following Resvlution was unanimously a~" 
dopted.” . 

“ Resolved.—That this Grand Lodge highly afiprove of the pro- 
posed work ofthe Rt. W. G. Secretary, entitlag the ' Portrait Gal- 
lery of eminent American Freemasons,’ and recommend it fo the 
patronage of the Fraternity.” ink 

In Grand Chapter, of the-6tile of 

New York, Feb. 3d, 5841. 5 
‘ ¥ Santved tat i Guat Neagm ang the State of N. York, 
© approve of the work propos our M, empanion James 
Herring, entitled the ‘ Portrait Gallery of ae a he tel Free- 
masons, and while they.commend it te the support of the Frater- 
nity, to give to the autlir free access to the Records and Archives 
of this Grand Chapter, for such information on our Masonie His- 





ec 





tory as may be necessary for his work.” 2 
Extract from the minutes. 
« JOHN O, COLE, Grand Seoretary. 











